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TAPADAS: THE HIDDEN TREASURES OF PERU. 


N the far-distant interior of the old 
empire of the Incas, upon the fringe 
of those countries over which ex- 
tended that unique and barbarous 
civilisation, customs and _ habits 
have changed as little since the 

fall of that gorgeous despotism as in any part of 

the world. Without modification, the native races 
have preserved all their personal cowardice and 
their collective cruelty, all their abstemiousness 

(only varied by bouts of drunkenness), and their 

propensity to hoard, like monkeys and magpies, 

secreting that hoard in the strangest of places. 

The book has yet to be written which will 
preserve to the world an adequate picture of 
these strange and isolated peoples—half-children 
and half-demons—relics of a past world among 
the railways and telegraphs of the present. 
Formerly ground down under tyranny, afterwards 
passed over with the races of the coast to the 
harsh, then torpid, government of Spain ; suffer- 
ing the change—any change—of rulers, but never 
acquiescent ; possessing no feeling of attachment 
or loyalty, but for ever watching, waiting for 
signs of weakness in the ruling race to rebel, to 
assassinate, to torture ; possessing a language so 
virile that Spanish itself has never been able to 
supplant or smother it; viewing from afar the 
strangers who entered their land as conquerors, 
but neither adopting their customs nor speaking 
their tongue. Even the Roman Catholic Church, 
adept at assimilating materials the most diverse, 
has unfortunately here only produced a type of 
superstitious idolater, three-fourths a pagan and 
one-fourth a debased Christian. 

Doubtless there still linger among the remotest 
villages and the older people many legends and 
tales of the ancient glory of their nation; but 
among the half-civilised members, who speak more 
or less Spanish, such tales are of the crudest and 
most elementary description. Of all these, the 
most concrete, and the only ones which can be 
brought to the touchstone of a proof, are those 
referring to treasure hidden during times of 
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war or trouble, and never removed. The vast 
districts formerly known as Upper Peru teem 
with such stories; some of these are palpably 
false, a small proportion have been proved to be 
more or less true, and the great bulk of them 
remain uninvestigated, awaiting the time when the 
country shall be sufficiently civilised for the flota- 
tion of a Treasure-Seeking Company Limited, to 
be managed on the most approved principles. 

During many years, even centuries, of a dis- 
turbed and often despotic rule, doubtless great 
quantities of the precious metals have been 
secreted, the greater part of which will probably 
never be brought to the light of day ; but during 
recent years, by systematic search, when the tra- 
dition of the hidden treasure appeared to be more 
definite than usual, some tapadas (hoards) have 
been discovered, and have well repaid the time 
and expense of the search, apart from the excite- 
ment inseparable from such an enterprise. 

The following is a representative instance : 

One of the latest of the Incas, to escape from 
a victorious rival, had retired to a wild spot just 
below the summits of the Eastern Cordilleras ; 
and here the tradition persistently lingered that 
in a certain spot high in the mountains the fleeing 
Inca had buried a treasure which had never been 
recovered, as he had been murdered on his return 
to Cuzco. Many generations of the local land- 
holders searched in vain under the scorching 
midday sun or shivering in the bitter wind that 
blows at thirteen thousand feet above the sea. 

At last the time came, and the man, to open 
the tomb closed by the fugitive ruler of that 
long-dead empire. The old proprietors, who, at 
the conquest, had received a grant of the district 
from the Spanish Crown, had degenerated into a 
race of dissolute gamblers; and they sold a part 
of their possession about the size of a British 
county for a few thousand pounds to a new man 
more capable and enterprising than the old race. 
The legend was investigated ; then different ver- 
sions were obtained from various sources, and 
carefully compared. It soon became evident that 
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some key-word had at first been attached to the 
story ; but the most diligent inquiry could discover 
neither the word itself nor the use to which it 
was to be put when ascertained. Many years 
passed ; the new owner, by managing the property 
upon slightly more modern methods—that is, by 
adopting the improvements of the time of the six- 
teenth century instead of adhering strictly to the 
mode of farming as carried on by primeval man 
—had accumulated a considerable fortune. He 
had discontinued his diligent search for the lost 
treasure of the Incas, and was now about to 
definitely retire to the town and sell the pro- 
perty. One winter night, however, a message was 
brought that, far away in a distant valley, a 
woman, reputed to be over a hundred years of 
age, was dying, and had a word to say to the 
patron before she died. In the morning he started 
on the long journey over the immense slopes of 
rock covered with coarse grass, the snow-crowned 
summits rising overhead. At the end of the 
journey, deep in the recesses of the mountains, 
was a mud-hut, within which lay a shrivelled, 
decrepit object that a hundred years before had 
first looked out, a black-eyed baby, upon the 
wonderful view of cloud, mountain, and far-distant 
forest. She was alone, and dying, without rela- 
tives or friends to assist her; for she was a witch, 
and none had dealings with her or ventured near 
of their own freewill. Feared and hated by her 
own people, she turned at the end to her patron, 
who cared neither for her charms nor her curses, 
to tell him that word which was whispered to 
her in the dim past by the aged grandmother, 
who had died more than eighty years before, where 
she was dying now—the word that would reveal 
the hiding-place of that treasure the secret of 
which was to be carefully guarded until the 
Incas should appear again to claim their own 
and drive the conquerors back to the sea. The 
word was whispered ; it meant in the old language 
‘the lake of the two stones.’ That was all; she 
knew nothing of its application, had no more to 
tell, and died that night. 

Although the word was now known, the difficul- 
ties were not all overcome ; in fact, many months 
of eager search followed. At last the place was 
found—a narrow valley containing two small lakes, 
in one of which stood, showing above the water, 
two stones. After a long and unsuccessful search 
upon the margins, the searchers determined to drain 
the lake containing the stones. This was next done, 
and it was at once discovered that the larger 
‘stone had been carefully placed where it stood, 
for under it was a platform of masonry resting on 
the bed of the lake. With infinite labour an open- 
ing was made, as the structure had become solid. 
What followed will probably never be known except 
to a very few interested persons. That the trea- 
sure was found, and was of considerable worth, 
is undoubted; but its precise value or of what 
it consisted has never transpired. A paternal 


government is occasionally a little exacting, and 
in this case, at least, silence was golden. 

Another and less extraordinary narrative of 
treasure hidden many years ago by an old 
Spanish immigrant states that the owner had 
built on his property a high and thick adobe 
wall, far too substantial for the purpose it was 
ostensibly designed to serve—a division between 
two sections of the farm—and before he died had 
left strict injunctions that, no matter what else 
was sold, the strip of land on which this wall 
was built should always be retained in the family. 
He left two children, one a son, who took the 
property ; the other a daughter, married to the 
owner of a neighbouring proprietario, who had re- 
ceived her dowry. In course of time the de- 
scendants of the son became gradually poorer, 
and little by little alienated the estate. A few 
years ago the remnants of a once extensive pro- 
perty, including the ancient wall, now half in 
ruins and wholly useless, were offered for sale. 
The proprietor of the adjacent farm, the lineal 
descendant of the daughter of the old Spaniard, 
bought it eagerly. In this branch of the family 
had lingered the memory of the last words of 
the long-dead ancestor, which the other branch 
had forgotten ; and directly the transfer was made 
the former owner was astonished to see the new 
proprietor, with all his peones, busily engaged in 
demolishing the apparently useless structure long 
an eyesore to the neighbourhood. The tapada 
was found, and consisted of gold and silver in 
coin or bars, amounting to several times the value 
of the property. 

Hoards have been made not only in the dis- 
tant past but also in recent years, and are hidden 
even to-day. The ignorant Indian, profoundly dis- 
trustful of banks and similar resources of civilisa- 
tion, selects a hole in any convenient wall as 
his strong-box, and sometimes makes his deposit 
with the most reckless publicity. An old man, 
the owner of some pack-mules, was in the habit 
of entering the patio of a house in one of the 
principal towns, where he was not known, about 
dusk, and going to one particular spot. The 
owner, happening to notice this, watched him 
on the next occasion, and saw him take out an 
adobe from the wall and put a small parcel 
behind it. The adobe was removed, and behind 
it was found a packet containing the equivalent 
of about four hundred pounds sterling, but partly 
in notes of a bank that long ago had ceased to 
exist. The hoard was removed to the house, 
with the intention of restoring it to the owner 
upon his next visit; but that visit was never 
paid. The old man was not seen at the spot 
again. Whether he was dead, or whether he had 


indeed sought his hoard, and, finding it gone, had 
slipped quietly away without making any com- 
plaint of the loss of the savings of so many years, 
will never now be known. 

Old houses when they are pulled down are 
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eagerly searched for tapadas, and the searchers do 
not always go unrewarded. Owing to the character 
of some of its former occupants, such a find was 
confidently anticipated during the demolition of a 
house considerably over two hundred years old ; 
and the walls were carefully probed in many 
parts by impatient treasure-seekers before opera- 
tions were commenced. During this search it was 
observed that a portion of the wall of an upper 
room was exceptionally thin ; and, on an opening 
being made, a deep recess was disclosed, appa- 
rently filled with articles ranged on shelves. 
Silver candlesticks, dishes, and trays were re- 
moved, and still the end was not reached ; vases 
and small ornaments were now discovered ; then 
a layer of plates and dishes. This was apparently 
a tapada of very recent formation, as dishes of 
a similar pattern were then offered for sale in 
the local shops. Curtains, tablecloths, and linen 
now followed. This was a discovery of a hoard of 
a very varied character; so the man with the 
longest arm now reached to the innermost side of 
the recess, and brought out—a dish of hot bread ! 
It was now evident to the searchers either that 
the find was miraculous or that the so-called 
tapada was only the storeroom or larder of the 
adjacent house; and the doubt was speedily re- 
solved by the opening of a door in the farther 
side of the recess and an astonished countenance 
presenting itself to them. 

Of all the existing legends which refer to as 
yet undiscovered treasure, none is more widely 
spread than that of the Tres Tortillas. It may 
be selected as one of the most possible of a large 
class; at least we have here a well-defined and 
unmistakable locality, and no actually conflicting 
facts. On the remotest headwaters of the river 
Sécure, a branch of the Mamoré, which joins the 
Madera, an affluent of the Amazon, lies a broken, 
mountainous country full of great gorges, pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and tertiana. Here one descends 
abruptly from the regions of eternal snow to a 
tropical forest where sugar-cane and coffee flourish ; 
and as we leave the high and wind-swept plains, 
and scramble down the deep, dark gorges to the 
heat and damp of the monte, ague of the most 
virulent and insistent type lurks in the rain- 
laden atmosphere, waiting to attack the stranger 


who has the hardihood to penetrate these unknown 
valleys. Here, if Nature suffers the existence of 
disease, she also provides the remedy—cascarilla 
or Peruvian bark ; and the only intruders are the 
bark-workers and occasional seekers for treasure. 
As the traveller leaves the high mountain-side, 
far off in the east can be seen three flat-topped 
hills, apparently close together, and forming an 
unmistakable landmark ; and if the same region 
is entered by ascending the river from the eastern 
side, at certain points in the journey, far ahead 
in the west, can be seen the same three moun- 
tains, which always appear only a few hundred 
yards apart. These are the famous Tres Tortillas 
(‘three pancakes’), and round these three moun- 
tains have accumulated numerous traditions, with 
probably some foundation of fact. During the 
Spanish rule it is certain that great quantities of 
gold were mined and washed upon this mountain 
range. Old workings are frequently discovered ; 
whole towns built of stone and adobe, and deserted 
churches and cathedrals, are buried in the forest ; 
and from a hundred evidences it is clear these 
regions have been, and may again be, a source 
of great wealth. It is quite possible that in the 
neighbourhood of the Tres Tortillas is a mine 
of great value; and according to nearly all the 
current stories this mine contains a vast treasure, 
consisting of gold ready for transport, and left 
when the last miners fled, never to return. 

Of the various expeditions which have during 
the past half-century endeavoured to penetrate 
to this valley a survivor of only one of them 
returned, and stated that he, with a companion, 
had found the mouth of the mine, had entered 
the tunnel, and there had found a great mass of 
gold stored for removal. This man at least 
possessed enough faith to make another effort to 
reach his El Dorado, and is believed to have 
perished in the attempt among the mountains. 
Of the other expeditions the result has uniformly 
been failure. Owing to inadequate resources, to 
the great natural difficulties of the country, or 
to sickness and death, up to the present Tres 
Tortillas have kept their secret, and stand like 
three giant sentinels, unapproachable and defiant, 
guarding a treasure which may be worth a king’s 
ransom or may be only the fantasy of a dream. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE DEVIL’S JACKAL. 


GOT little sleep that night; my 
brain was too busy turning over 
and over all these matters con- 
cerning mademoiselle, and seeking 
some way in which I could be of 
assistance to her. 

What did Roussel mean by saying that Lepard 
had gobbled Gaston des Comptes? Vaurel’s sud- 


den explosion had driven it for the time out of 
my mind; but in the night-watches it started 
up and refused to be laid. What did he mean? 
Taken literally, there was only one thing he 
could mean, and that was that Lepard had 
had the brother removed because he was a 
hindrance to his designs on mademoiselle; and 
that pointed to a false accusation and an un- 
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just condemnation. I felt myself getting into 
deep waters. 

Just then what seemed to my restless brain 
a low laugh from the adjoining box-bed, but 
which might only have been a snore or a gurgle, 
reminded me of Philippe the artist’s assertion 
that Roussel was half-crazy; and I doubted if 
any reliance could be placed on anything he 
said. I made up my mind, however, to sound 
him on the subject in the morning. 

If only I could find out how to help made- 
moiselle! What with the Abbé, the Mother 
Superior, and Lepard, she must have trying 
times; and here was I, aching to spend myself 
in her service for love of her beautiful face and 
wonderful eyes, and yet unable to move hand 
or foot for her—an absolute outsider though all 
my heart was in the game. 

It was some consolation to know that the 
interests of the various parties at the Chateau 
were opposed to one another, at all events in 
part. The Church might combine against the 
army, but I could not imagine the possibility of 
all three parties coalescing for the spoliation of 
mademoiselle. As the clashing of interests made 
for delay, and time has a way of straightening 
things out, I thought that matters, bad as they 
were, might have been worse. 

Tossing restlessly in the close quarters of my 
box-bed, I fancied more than once that I 
heard that low chuckling laugh from the adjoin- 
ing bunk, and this kept me from closing an eye 
for the rest of the night. Before morning I had 
resolved to make a change which had been in my 
mind for some time past, and which, indeed, I 
had not adopted before only out of consideration 
for Jeanne and her mother; but, now that they 
had another lodger, it would not be considered a 
defection if I went to live at Vaurel’s little stone 
house down by the river, as he had more than 
once suggested. We should still come up to the 
inn to dinner, and so I could still keep in touch 
with Jeanne for news from the Chateau, and she 
and her mother would suffer no loss. 

The news Jeanne obtained through Hortense 
since the arrival of the colonel had been of 
the meagrest. lLepard, she reported, had long con- 
versations with mademoiselle whenever he could 
get her by herself; but, as a rule, the priest put 
in an appearance as soon as he learned they were 
together. The priest and the colonel were most 
polite to one another; but Hortense’s private 
opinion was that there was no love lost between 
them. Meanwhile mademoiselle was pale and 
silent, and—again in Hortense’s private opinion— 
looked as if she could not stand the mental strain 
very much longer. 

Roussel was loafing about aimlessly after 
morning coffee, when I suggested a stroll and a 
smoke. He accepted a cigar from my case and 
sauntered moodily beside me. 

*M. Roussel,’ I said, ‘will you pardon me refer- 


ring for one moment to something you said last 
night ?’ 

He glanced quickly at me, and his dark face 
flushed hotly for a moment. 

‘It was this, I said quickly, lest he should mis- 
take my meaning and take affront when none was 
intended ; ‘you said that this Colonel Lepard had 
gobbled mademoiselle’s brother. Would you mind 
telling me just what you meant by that ?’ 

He puffed at his cigar in silence, and then said 
quietly, ‘I would esteem it a favour, monsieur, if 
you would refer no more to last night. I have no 
recollection of saying any such thing.’ 

‘Oh, but you did, without a doubt. Your 
remark has been in my mind all night.’ 

He shook his head. ‘If I did say anything 
so extremely foolish, the sooner it is forgotten 
the better. I must have been slightly off my 
head.’ 

He declined to say anything more ; though, from 
his manner, I believed that he could have given 
me the enlightenment I sought if he had chosen 
to do so. However, he did not choose, and there 
was an end of it. Presently Vaurel hove in sight 
along the road, and Roussel turned abruptly into 
the wood and left me. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed Vaurel as he came near. 
‘Monsieur the artist has no desire to continue 
my acquaintance.’ 

‘I was trying to get at the meaning of some- 
thing he said last night. It has been running in 
my head ever since.’ 

‘About mademoiselle ?’ 

‘No; about her brother. He said Lepard had 
gobbled him. Now, what did he mean by that?’ 

‘Heaven knows. Did you ask him?’ 

‘Yes. He denied saying any such thing.’ 

‘I remember it,’ said Vaurel, casting back his 
thoughts. ‘It was just before I rolled him over.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Sometimes a fool like that lets his mouth 
run away with him. Tiens! whom have we here ?’ 

It was a man in an officer’s undress uniform 
stepping briskly along towards us. 

‘Reinforcements for the military party at the 
Chateau,’ suggested Vaurel. 

The officer stopped as he came opposite us, 
and touching his képi with careless finger, asked, 
‘Can you tell me the way to the Chateau, 
messieurs?’? His face was dark and keen, tanned 
to the colour of leather by some hot sun. 

‘Straight along through the village, monsieur,’ 
replied Vaurel, regarding him closely. 

‘Thanks!’ and he strode on. 

‘Now, who the deuce is that?’ said Vaurel, 
looking after him. ‘And what does he want at 
the Chateau? The colonel probably. A captain 
of artillery; has served in Algiers, I should say. 
Shifty eyes; not a man I should like to serve 
under. A colleague of M. le Colonel’s on the 
General Staff probably, and rotten like the rest of 
them. Ciel! What stories I have heard of the 
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way they treat the men in Algiers! It’s a wonder 
that any officer ever comes back alive.’ 

Vaurel was delighted when I told him I was 
coming to lodge with him. He carried down all 
my belongings during the morning, and procured 
for me » camp-bedstead and bedding similar to 
the one he used, and I found it extremely com- 
fortable and decidedly moré airy than the box- 
bed up at the inn. Boulot showed his approval 
by immediately adopting my bed as his sleeping- 
place during the day when he was not otherwise 
engaged ; so we were all quite pleased with the 
change, and for myself it bore fruit of con- 
sequence almost immediately. 

I told Vaurel of Roussel’s quiet acceptance of 
his rough remonstrance, but at the same time 
expressed my own doubts as to the sincerity of 
it, explaining my reasons, and so dropped into 
the telling of my whole connection with made- 
moiselle, I showed him the portrait, with which 
he was mightily taken, and only regretted that it 
was the work of ‘that pig of an artist.’ 

I told him frankly that it was the charm of 
mademoiselle’s sweet face which had brought 
me to Cour-des-Comptes, through that accidental 
meeting in the train, and that I was ready and 
anxious to render her every service in my power. 

He carefully rammed the whole matter into his 
pipe with my tobacco, and smoked it thought- 
fully, and then said : 

‘It is well! Monsieur is an honourable man, 
neither rotten, nor crazy, nor yet of the Church. 
I am with him.’ 

We fished up-stream towards Bency that after- 
noon, and went farther than we intended. On 


turning homewards we climbed out of the valley 
to the high-road for the sake of the easier walking. 
It was quite dark before we passed the road 
leading up to the station, and as we drew near 
to the bridge over the river Vaurel suddenly 
crushed me into the bushes by the side of the 
path and sank down beside me. Then I heard 
voices approaching. 

‘Well, in fine, my friend,’ said one voice, harsh 
and rasping, ‘if you talk till you’re blue I can do 
nothing more than I am doing. You see how 
matters stand. You will just have to wait 
till’—— 

‘Peste! Wait! wait! wait! Haven’t I waited 
till my patience is in rags and I am at my wits’ 
end for money ?’ 

‘T also; but I can move no faster.’ 

‘Well, I can’t stand it. I shall blow my 
brains out or bolt if things go on this way.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool. Just sit tight and wait. My 
stake is bigger than yours, and I don’t intend to 
lose it’—— 

They passed out of hearing, and I was begin- 
ning to gather myself out of the uncomfortable 
heap into which I had tumbled, when Vaurel’s 
arm again flattened me down, as another figure 
flitted silently past us in the wake of the others. 

‘Monsieur the artist,’ whispered Vaurel. Then 
we picked ourselves up and went on our way. 

‘If we could have heard all that those two 
have said to one another since they met to-day 
we should know a good deal more about some 
things than we do,’ remarked Vaurel. 

Which was no doubt very true, but left much 
to be desired from a practical point of view. 
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which they are proud, and with 
good reason ; they have one, how- 
ever, of which they are more proud 
than of all the others put together. 
Even Dr George Brandes, who 
is not prone to enthusiasm, regards the Finsen 
Light Institute with unbounded admiration ; it 
is the most interesting thing in all Copenhagen, 
he declares, and the most original. Go where you 
will, in Denmark, you hear of it; hear, too, that 
see it you must before you leave the country. 
Peasant farmers in quite remote districts know 
all about this institute ; for in most villages there 
is some one or other with a relative, friend, or 
acquaintance who has been there as a patient. 
In Jutland the feeling with regard to it is, of 
course, stronger than elsewhere ; for its founder, 
Dr Finsen, is himself a Jutlander. There the 
people’s faces glow with delight as they speak of 
him and his great discovery. ‘Doctors come from 


all parts of the world to learn of him,’ they will 
tell you proudly. ‘There is a Light Institute in 
Berlin, just a copy of ours, you know; there is 
one in Paris, too, at the Exhibition; and there 
will soon be one in London, we hear. To think 
that Germany, France, and England must come to 
our little country to find out how to cure their 
invalids !’ 

Interesting as the Finsen Institute undoubtedly 
is, it is a place that most people would do well 
to think twice before visiting, unless, indeed, 
they were going as patients. For there are 
terrible sights to be seen there—sights so ter- 
rible that they haunt those who see them for 
days after. Between nine and ten o’clock in a 
morning men, women, and children may be 
noticed, in all parts of Copenhagen, making their 
way to this institute; for no one may live there 
—it is for out-patients only. They are of all 
nationalities, all ages, all classes. Some of them 
are so rich that they bring with them their own 
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attendants; others, and they the majority, are 
so poor that their communes must pay their fees 
for them. There is no mistaking them; they 
all, or rather almost all, bear the same badge—a 
piece of white linen by which part of a face or 
a hand is carefully hidden from sight. For they 
are suffering from lupus, that most distressing of 
all forms of tuberculosis, a disease which in its 
earlier stages is rarely found excepting in faces or 
hands. 

Once the patient is in the institute, the bandages 
are, of course, removed; and it is then that one 
realises the full horror of lupus, and realises, too, 
how deep a debt of gratitude the world owes to 
Dr Finsen for discovering how it may be cured. 
I have seen there faces that, owing to its ravages, 
have lost all likeness to humanity ; hands that 
have ceased to be hands. These are the bad 
cases—the cases that have been sent to the 
institute too late; for even there miracles can- 
not be wrought—an ear or a nose that is gone 
cannot be restored. All that can be done is to 
stop the further progress of the disease. I have 
seen there faces that are now quite pleasant to 
look upon, although only a few months before— 
to judge by the photographs taken at the time 
—they were such as one would have walked miles 
to avoid seeing. There was one young girl who 
was just on the point of being sent home cured. 
She was remarkably pretty; she had a scar on 
one cheek, it is true, but it was too slight to be 
any real disfigurement; yet when she paid her 
first visit to the institute her own mother might 
well have shrunk away from her with horror. 
All the patients are photographed at regular in- 
tervals during the time they are under Dr 
Finsen’s care. Thus by comparing any one of 
them with his or her own series of likenesses, it is 
easy to judge of the progress that has been made 
in combating the disease. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases the improvement is very marked 
indeed. When I was at the institute a large 
percentage of the patients there were evidently 
on a fair way to complete recovery, and not 
a few of them were rapidly losing all trace of 
disease. 

Never was there a cure that entailed less suffering 
than that Dr Finsen has discovered ; his patients, 
indeed, have no pain whatever to endure, hardly 
even a touch of discomfort. All they have to do 
is to lie still on comfortable lounges for an hour 
a day, and let the sun—or an electric lamp— 
shine down on them. For it is light, and light 
alone, that works their cure. 

That light has a certain bactericidal property 
was well known before ever Dr Finsen began his 
investigations ; what he was the first to discover is, 
that this property does not lie only in the whole 
uncoloured light, but that it is attached to one 
special part of the spectrum. He proved by 
a series of experiments that, when _ bacteria 
are killed by the action of light, it is the 


chemical rays—that is, the blue, violet, and ultra- 
violet, that kill them; and that the ultra-red, 
red, yellow, and green rays have no effect on 
them whatever. This was an important discovery, 
as it showed that the ultra-red, red, yellow, and 
green rays might be excluded from light without 
impairing its bactericidal power; and it was the 
presence of these rays, especially of the ultra-red 
and red rays, that, owing to the heat they en- 
gender, had therefore prevented the use of light 
for the treatment of disease. For light is power- 
less to destroy bacteria unless it be highly con- 
densed ; and if it be highly condensed it burns 
whatever is subject to its influence. But, as Dr 
Finsen showed, it is the ultra-red and red rays that 
engender heat, whereas it is the chemical rays 
that destroy bacteria. If, therefore, the ultra- 
red and red rays be excluded, light, although it 
still retains its bactericidal property, may yet be 
highly condensed without danger of its inflicting 
burns. As the result of other experiments, he 
discovered that the chemical rays of light, if 
highly condensed, act not only on the surface of 
the skin, but, providing it be bloodless, on the 
whole skin; that they penetrate it, in fact, and 
destroy any bacteria it may contain. 

Dr Finsen does not content himself with 
enunciating theories ; when he makes a discovery 
his first thought is how it can be turned to 
account for the alleviation of suffering. No 
sooner, therefore, had he convinced himself that 
the chemical rays of light, if separated from the 
heat-rays, could be used without danger for the 
destruction of bacteria than he set to work to try 
to devise means whereby they might be used for 
the destruction of the bacteria that are the cause 
of the disease in the human skin—for the cure of 
lupus, in fact. In this he has succeeded. By 
means of certain ingenious contrivances he is now 
able to exclude the red rays from the light that 
falls on his patients, and to condense the blue, 
violet, and ultra-violet rays to such a degree that 
they destroy any bacteria on which they are 
brought to bear—destroy them, too, without in- 
juring the skin in which they are embedded ; and, 
by destroying the bacteria which cause lupus, 
they cure the disease itself. 

In summer, whenever the sun is shining, the 
‘light’ treatment is carried on in the garden 
attached to the Finsen Institute; and a curious 
spectacle the patients afford as they lie there. 
They each have a special nurse of their own, 
who, during the hour they are under treatment, 
presses an odd-looking little apparatus on to the 
part of the face or hand that is diseased. It 
consists of a plate of quartz and a plain convex 
lens of quartz, both framed in a conical brass 
ring, and with two tubes fixed between them. 
Cold water is kept running in at one of these 
tubes and out at the other. The use of this 
apparatus is to force the blood from the skin on 
which it is pressed, and thus enable the chemical 
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rays to penetrate it the more easily; while the 
water is there merely to keep the skin cool. 

By the side of the patient there is another 
apparatus, a large movable lens fixed in a stand 
in such a position as to be in a direct line 
between the sun and the piece of skin requiring 
treatment. This lens is composed of two glasses 
—one plain, the other curved—framed in a brass 
ring, the space between them being filled with a 
weak solution of blue vitriol. It condenses the 
sun’s rays that fall on it, while the water it con- 
tains, together with the blue vitriol dissolved in 
the water, intercepts the ultra-red, red, and yellow 
rays. Thus, practically, the only rays that pass 
through the lens, and therefore the only rays that 
reach the area of skin requiring treatment, are the 
chemical ; and, as they are highly condensed, they 
destroy the bacteria on which they fall. The 
whole treatment is simple in the extreme. It 
consists of forcing by means of one apparatus the 
blood from the area of skin that is diseased, and 
then of bringing to bear on this skin, by means 
of another apparatus, highly condensed light 
from which the heat-producing rays have been 
excluded. 

In Copenhagen, as in London, it is by no 
means every day, unfortunately, that the sun 
shines; through the greater part of the year, 
indeed, Dr Finsen has to have recourse to electric 
light for his patients, because the sunlight is too 
feeble. Whichever light be used the treatment is 
practically the same, excepting that in the case 
of electric light, instead of a solution of blue 
vitriol, distilled water is used to exclude the 


heat-giving rays; and, instead of glass, quartz is 
used for the lens, lest the strength of the ultra- 
violet and violet rays be impaired. 

It is not only for the treatment of lupus that 
Dr Finsen has turned his discovery to account, 
but also for that of smallpox, a disease in which 
the majority of mankind are more keenly in- 
terested. The well-known red-room cure is merely 
an application of his ‘light’ theory. He has 
proved by numerous experiments that the same 
chemical rays which cure lupus aggravate in- 
flammatory or eruptive skin diseases; that, for 
instance, in cases of smallpox they intensify the 
severity of the disease by increasing the inflam- 
mation of the skin and causing suppuration ; and 
from this his deduction is, that persons suffering 
from smallpox should never be exposed to light 
containing chemical rays. According to his theory, 
a smallpox patient should always be lodged in a 
room from which all light is excluded excepting 
what passes through something red—the windows 
and doors must be covered with red curtains, and 
the lamp must have a red shade. In this way 
all chemical rays are excluded, as they cannot 
pass through red. This treatment has already 
been tried again and again not only in Denmark 
but also in Germany, France, Sweden, and Italy, 
and always with the same result. In every case 
the patient has had the disease slightly, and in no 
single case has it left him with any disfigurement. 

For those who intend to visit Copenhagen, the 
Danish Tourist Society has just issued an illus- 
trated booklet, Copenhagen, the Capital of Den- 
mark, which is handy and easy of reference. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


3) NE morning, shortly after this inter- 
view with Cheng, I took my de- 
parture from Peking and made my 
way with all secrecy and despatch 
to Tsi-nan. Certainly I had formu- 
lated no fixed plan, nor did I expect 
to formulate one until I had arrived at my destina- 
tion and taken my proper bearings. The informa- 
tion that Cheng had vouchsafed, though meagre, 
was yet capable of being put to some use. Though 
it was evident that he had failed in his endeavours 
to bring Kwang to book, he had yet succeeded 
in laying certain persons. under suspicion in 
connection with the massacre. One of these 
was an individual of the name of Li Min, a 
one-eyed tailor of some apparent notoriety in 
Tsi-nan. Though Cheng had been unable de- 
finitely to pronounce against this man, the tailor 
was nevertheless of sufficient importance to inspire 
a certain amount of uneasiness. It was known 
that many suspected revolutionaries had been seen 
at his house, while his sentiments regarding 


foreigners had been somewhat freely expatiated 
upon in certain circles. At one time it had been 
suspected that he was the veritable leader of the 
attack upon the English; but the account of his 
personal appearance did not tally with that of 
the diminutive individual who had urged the 
mob on to such frightful excesses. Of course the 
gray beard which the ringleader wore had been 
adopted for the purpose of disguise. 

I thought much of this illustrious tailor, Mr 
Li Min, as I sped onward to my destination ; and 
it was towards the honourable abode of the exalted 
maker of clothes that I directed my steps when at 
length I duly reached the city of Tsi-nan. Here, 
if anywhere, in what was evidently a very hotbed 
of revolution, I might be able to increase my 
store of knowledge. Cheng having provided me 
with Li Min’s address, I had little difficulty in 
discovering his whereabouts. The street which 
that illustrious one honoured with his exalted 
presence was an exceedingly untidy, not to say 
disreputable-looking, thoroughfare, and was situated 
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in the midst of a network of lanes and alley-ways 
utterly bewildering to the stranger. However, 
after many inquiries, I found myself opposite Mr 
Li’s unpretentious residence, and walked past it 
very slowly before making up my mind to enter. 

Beyond the proiession of tailor, a notification 
over Mr Li’s door informed all and sundry that 
bedrooms were to be had at a moderate price ; 
which proved that in China, as elsewhere, the 
business of political agitator is not a lucrative one. 
As I have said, the locality was not enticing ; but 
Mr Li’s acquaintance was just then very much to 
be desired. So, after walking to the end of the 
street, I turned and slowly retraced my steps. 

Entering the open door, I found myself in a 
long, low, dark room, which seemed to stretch back 
indefinitely. Here, when my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the semi-gloom, I beheld the dim outlines 
of two men sitting cross-legged upon the floor, 
with some work upon their knees. I bowed low 
towards the dim figures, and gave them salutation. 
Something in the manner of an unintelligible 
mumble was vouchsafed as a reply. 

‘Is the honourable master within?’ I asked 
suavely. 

‘I am he,’ said the foremost figure in a harsh 
voice. ‘Will you condescend to name your exalted 
business ?” 

‘From the illustrious sign above your doorway 
I gathered the information that you have rooms 
to let. May a contemptible stranger crave the 
honour of being permitted to occupy one ?’ 

The man slowly arose and advanced more into 
the light, and I beheld a gaunt figure, crowned 
with a cadaverous face which possessed but one 
eye, and that an exceedingly unsympathetic one. 
A clot of red flesh disastrously filled the place 
which had been occupied by the other eye. Mr 
Li Min was not what one would call pre- 
possessing. 

‘My hovel is but a degraded one, Excellency. 
Yet, if your illustrious condescension will sink 
so low, it may be within my power poorly to 
accommodate you.’ 

‘I accept the offer with diffidence, knowing 
how unworthy I am to take up my abode in a 
dwelling over which the Virtues keep eternal 
guard.’ 

Mr Li’s mouth underwent a momentary spasm, 
and his one eye played over me in the most 
curious manner; but I returned the scrutiny 
with a stolid stare which was thoroughly Chinese. 
Mr Li would have needed his two eyes to see 
the thoughts which were rioting in my brain. 

After some further talk I was shown up a 
flight of dirty stairs to a room which might, in 
English parlance, be called the first-floor-back. It 
was not an entrancing chamber, and the outlook 
was confined to the chimneys and roofs of the 
houses in the adjacent street. Consequently, for 
the sake of appearances, I began to beat down the 
worthy tailor ; but, after a wordy warfare extend- 


ing over some quarter of an hour, we came to 
terms. 

‘Your Excellency is proficient in your honour- 
able calling,’ he said in a tone anything but nice. 

‘Of my calling?’ I repeated. ‘Know you 
it?’ The question had a deeper meaning than 
Mr Li imagined. 

‘I take your Excellency to be no less than a 
merchant.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘You drive an honourable bargain so celestially.’ 

I smiled good-humouredly. It was just as well 
to let the illustrious Li flatter himself. A little 
self-complacency is very soothing. 

‘What can hope to escape the far-seeing power 
of your unfailing wisdom? I am from the 
province of Quang-tong, where I have the felicity 
to reside with a father distinguished for his many 
virtues). I am on my way from Nanking to 
Peking; and if your high superiority would be 
pleased to order from our firm, I can supply you 
with some of the most illustrious silks to be 
found in the Middle Kingdom.’ 

‘Excellency, he replied, ‘it would give me 
unbounded pleasure to have the honour of dealing 
with the virtuous and exalted firm which you 
have the extreme felicity to represent ; but, alas ! 
the poor for whom I work are not permitted to 
wear silk.’ 

‘Ah!’ I said, remembering the reputed pro- 
clivities of the tailor, ‘the cursed inequalities of 
life press hard upon the poor.’ 

‘Truly, Excellency.’ It was strange, and yet 
not strange, that he should suddenly become an 
interesting personality. His face grew stern, his 
brows knitted with thought, and his one eye 
flamed with a fierce intelligence. ‘But what are 
you to do with an ignorant populace that cannot 
think—a mean, craven set of wretches who can 
do nothing for themselves, yet who are con- 
temptible enough to spurn the hand that would 
aid them ?’ 

‘That the people are ignorant is not the fault 
of the people,’ I said, delighted at having so soon 
discovered the penchant of my host, ‘but of those 
who, for their own selfish ends, purposely keep 
the poor in ignorance.’ 

Li eyed me closely. 

‘You speak boldly.’ 

‘Because I ghave thought deeply, and because 
I see the ancient power and glory of our country 
passing away. Oh for the strong hand !’ 

‘Yes,’ said the tailor, ‘the strong hand, Excel- 
lency. That is what we want here to hurl back 
this foreign advance. See you no sign of it in 
the distance ?’ 

‘Nay, I know not what to think. Sometimes, 
in dreams, my friend, I behold the strong hand 
ungloved, and I marvel much and know it cannot 
be, because the hand is that of a Woman!’ 

‘Why not a woman’s hand, Excellency, if it be 
stronger than that of a weak man?’ 
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‘Ay—why not?’ 

‘Why not, indeed, Excellency? Strange as it 
may seem, I too have seen that Woman’s hand— 
ay, even I in my contemptible capacity as a 
mender of old clothes. It is strong and firm, 
Excellency, and of great weight too, though of 
delicate proportions. It has been felt many times 
throughout this Middle Kingdom ; it will be felt 
with more effect in the future.’ 

‘You speak prophetically, my friend.’ 

‘With the knowledge not born of speculation,’ 
he added oracularly. 

‘Yet the foreigner grows stronger every day.’ 

Mr Li smiled unpleasantly. It was not that 
his face grew more distinctly hideous with each 
unnecessary wrinkle; but the look of subtlety 
which crent into those wrinkles added a decidedly 
repelling aspect to a visage which nature had 
done nothing to adorn. 

‘His end is near, Excellency. 
know how to serve him.’ 

‘Ay, I have heard something of all this, and 
of the noble exploits of our people. They say 
those English dogs fought stubbornly ?’ 

‘Indeed, yes, Excellency ; but Heaven is very 
kind to the strong. It is an abominable thing, 
of course, that people should break the peace; 
but what would you? After all, they were only 
foreigners.’ 

‘And foreigners are not worthy of the fuss 
which is made over them—at least, not worthy 
of the lives of the half-dozen noble fellows who 
have already suffered decapitation.’ 

The tailor favoured me with an inscrutable 
smile, or one which might have appeared so to 
the unsophisticated ; but it so happened that I 
knew more of this affair than Mr Li imagined. 

‘I suppose,” I added with a knowing look, 
‘that rumour has not erred in reporting that 
those whom the law would call the “real culprits” 
suffered the extreme penalty ?’ 

‘I know not, of course, he replied; ‘but I 
believe his Excellency the Viceroy has thus stated 
it in proclamation. Be sure the law cannot err.’ 

‘Not, at any rate, when his Excellency Kwang 
sits in the chair of justice.’ 

‘A great and wise ruler is his Excellency. 
Would there were one such in every province of 
the Empire.’ 

‘Ah!’ I answered. ‘Heaven dare not grant us 
such extreme felicity, lest we forget that we are 
mortal.’ 

Then, from such topics of high moment, we 
gradually descended to the more ordinary subject 
of ourselves and our personal affairs, and eventu- 
ally I left, promising to return in an hour with 
my baggage and samples; for, in my guise of 
bagman, I had to provide myself with the neces- 
sary outfit. As this was a foreseen contingency, 
I had entered the city prepared, so that in less 
than the hour stipulated I returned to Mr Li 
with my belongings on my shoulder. 


In Tsi-nan we 


Believing, as I did, that through the tailor 
I should receive such information as would 
enable me to confirm Cheng’s suspicion concerning 
the execution of the real culprits, I played a 
waiting game with much consistency; but for 
many days nothing came to reward my vigilance. 
Naturally, in my character of bagman, much of 
my time was spent abroad; but even when the 
illustrious tailor conceived me far away I was 
often in the vicinity of his domicile. What I 
hoped—but vainly, I feared—was to catch a view 
of the diminutive person who had led the riot on 
that awful night; but in this I was doomed to 
disappointment. Of course I had no expectation 
of seeing the gray beard, that being an obvious 
disguise ; but the diminutive leader was to me a 
very real person. 

During the whole of this time Mr Li himself 
proved a model of a tailor, working with an 
assiduity which I hardly expected to find in a 
paid agitator. There was absolutely nothing 
suspicious about him or his actions. True, many 
people called at his shop, but only, as far as 
I could judge, by way of business; and I was 
beginning to despair of the tactics I had adopted 
when something happened which put me instantly 
on the alert. 

It was the tenth day of my stay in Tsi-nan, 
and I knew that my landlord would soon begin 
to wonder at a man of my trade stopping so 
long in one town. Indeed, it was this fear which 
led me to his shop on the evening of that tenth 
day, and I was in the midst of an explanation, 
and an apology for my projected departure, when 
the door was flung suddenly open and a man 
stepped hurriedly into the apartment. 

Li, who still sat stitching by the dim light— 
for the day was fast declining—no sooner looked 
up and saw the stranger than he bounded to his 
feet with an alacrity which was most astonishing, 
and his general demeanour at once became ex- 
tremely obsequious. 

‘Excellency !’ he muttered. 

The stranger nodded haughtily, but without 
speaking. Then he honoured me with an insolent 
scrutiny. I bowed low, for I at once perceived 
that the fellow, if not a man of importance, 
assumed the airs of one with some degree of 
success. 

The man’s face was somewhat forbidding, his 
mouth being extremely thick and ugly, his nose 
a pronounced snub with wide nostrils ; and though 
his stature was small, he carried himself with 
much dignity, real or affected. That he belonged 
to the well-to-do order of beings his dress and 
manner proclaimed. At last he spoke, and the 
tone of his voice was in keeping with his impatient 
bearing. His annoyance, whatever the cause of it, 
was most pronounced. Indeed, he took no pains 
to hide his ill-humour. 

‘Are those things ready ? 

‘Yes, Excellency.’ 
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He waved his hand towards an inner room, 
and Li, making way for him, bowed low to hide 
his agitation. The stranger, passing, honoured 
me with a slight inclination of the head, then 
disappeared into that inner room, and I went 
out into the street. But I had not taken a dozen 
paces along the cobbles before I came to a sharp 
standstill, brought up, as it were, by a sudden 
thought. Who was this diminutive, haughty per- 
sonage who patronised a slop tailor? 

Ever ready to piece two and two together, my 
brain instantly began to join the links of an 
imaginary chain, and in a minute I had forged a 
very pretty romance. But it was not all romance. 
The diminutive person, at least, was a tangible 
reality, and perhaps a man of some importance. 
At any rate, one could do no harm by keeping in 
touch with him a little while longer. 

It must have been a full half-hour before my 
patient vigil was rewarded. ‘Then, a dim figure 
in the dim street, I beheld him emerge from Li’s 
house and come hurriedly towards me. I knew 
him instantly by his diminutive figure. But 
what was this? The little gentleman I had met 
was as clean-shaven as myself; this individual 
had a full gray beard! My heart gave a great leap. 
Heaven! but this was a strange piece of good 
fortune. 

I drew back into the shadow of a doorway 
as he advanced; and, though he passed within 
three or four yards of me, he did not become 
aware of my presence. Indeed, even if he had 
seen me it would have meant nothing, for the 
Chinese have a way of standing in dark door- 
ways, and of slipping in and out of the shadows 
with soft, mysterious movements, which, though 
disconcerting to the stranger, conjurmg up as it 
does ambuscades and stabs in the back, has not 
quite the same meaning to the native. However, 
I was glad he had not noticed me, for if his 
curiosity had prompted him to look closely he 
might have wondered why Li’s lodger hung about 
in dark corners. 

Allowing him to precede me, I followed softly 
in his footsteps, my brain rife with conjecture as 
to his ultimate destination. My curiosity, I need 
scarcely say, did not abate when I discovered that, 


instead of making for the better part of the town, 
where one might naturally expect such a dis- 
tinguished gentleman to reside, he deliberately 
plunged into the lowest slums. Here, before a 
dilapidated building which abutted on to a narrow 
court, he stopped; then taking a hasty survey 
round, knocked with a low scraping noise upon 
the door. I, who had followed in the shadow all 
this time, stopped with him, so that his scrutiny 
failed to detect my darker shadow in the gloom 
of the street. After waiting a minute or two he 
knocked again, this time more peremptorily, and 
presently he was admitted. Then the door closed 
softly, and I was left alone with some strange 
thoughts to keep me company. 

My vigil this time must have lasted a full hour, 
and a weary, dreary period it proved; but, like 
all vigils, it came to an end at last. I believe I 
was almost dozing in my corner when the door 
softly opened. At first I could scarcely realise it ; 
but when I saw the diminutive form advance I 
awoke to the full significance of the fact. Throwing 
a hasty glance up and down the court, the man 
set out rapidly to retrace his steps. Of course 
I followed at his heels. This time his way led 
from the poorer quarter of the town, and he 
walked with a vigour not in keeping with his 
patriarchal beard. 

Needless to say, my mind was full of the 
strangest conjecture, and I entertained many pro- 
jects of discovering the identity of this little gentle- 
man, all of which were necessarily abandoned ; but 
conjecture ripened quickly as I saw him make 
straight for the Yamen of the Viceroy Kwang. 
Realising now what I had scarcely dared to hope, 
I drew near, on the other side of the street. He 
turned to me as I passed, and though it was too 
dark to distinguish each other, I distinctly saw 
that he had taken off his false beard. 

On being presented at the Yamen next day I 
was duly introduced to Kwang, and almost imme- 
diately after to his son, who happened to be no 
other than Mr Li’s diminutive visitor. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that the English 
demands were fully met. The subsequent degrada- 
tion of the great Viceroy Kwang was something 
more than a nine days’ wonder. 


CYCLE TOURING 


ADVENTURES. 


By ARTHUR CANDLER. 


|HE pleasures of a cycling tour 
are very much increased by the 
numerous little adventures occur- 
ring on the wheelman’s journey 
—adventures which never come to 
the man who spends his prosaic 
holidays of a few weeks in one place. The cycle- 
tourist enjoys continuous change of scene, a 
variation of resting-places for the night, and 


partakes of nearly every meal at a different place. 
Thus he has unrivalled opportunities of studying 
the characters of many of the people he meets. 
Even a commonplace tour is crowded with more 
or less pleasing incidents that remain indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory, and enable him to live over 
again the little holidays that occur, perhaps, too 
seldom as breaks in the routine of his busy life. 
In the course of two or three Continental tours 
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I have been arrested three times, and was liberated 
on each occasion without any serious consequences 
and with very little delay. One of these arrests 
took place in France several years ago, when 
cyclists did not tour on the Continent in such 
numbers as they now do, and at a time when 
the French were unusually suspicious of foreigners. 
I had entered France from Switzerland, and was 
stopped at Bellegarde by soldiers, who asked me 
to explain who I was, where I came from, Xe. 
I carried on the handle-bar of my bicycle a little 
sketch-map of the districts I was touring through, 
with the necessary details filled in, in shorthand ; 
and as my explanations—given, I fear, in very 
bad French—were considered unsatisfactory, I was 
arrested and taken away for examination. An 
interpreter who did not understand a word of 
English was procured, and then I discovered they 
had mistaken me for a German. Later, when an 
English interpreter had been found, my expla- 
nations, after a severe cross-examination, were 
accepted, my bicycle was returned, profuse apolo- 
gies were made, and I resumed my journey after 
some three hours’ delay. 

On the second occasion I was with a friend. 
Punctures delayed us near a small village on the 
road to Nancy. Here, our small change being 
exhausted, we were obliged to tender half-a- 
sovereign in payment for light refreshments. 
English gold was accepted freely in the large 
towns ; but our reception at the little inn had 
been hostile from the first, and on tendering this 
coin the landlord was decidedly rude, and in- 
dignantly refused it. Although I promised to 
forward a postal-order directly we got change 
at Nancy, he impudently said we could not be 
allowed to go unless we left a watch and gold 
chain as security for his bill of three francs. A 
gendarme was now sent for, who told the landlord 
he had acted wisely. Holding the half-sovereign 
in his hand, he said to me, ‘How dare you tell 
me that this is an English coin? Do you mean 
to say that the English people are such fools as 
not to put the name of the coin on it?’ I had 
never noticed the absence of the name on our 
gold coins, and was completely caught up by the 
gendarme when I told him that of course he 
would find the name on it. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, 
‘show me the name, then.’ I was dumfounded 
when I examined the coin; and, turning to the 


‘landlord, the gendarme exclaimed triumphantly, 


‘That coin is not worth a sou; it is only some 
sil’y kind of medal. You were wise to refuse it.’ 
We were, therefore, compelled to leave a watch, 
as the gendarme threatened to lock us up until 
we either paid in French money or left some- 
thing valuable. When we thought our troubles 
were over, and were mounting our bicycles, the 
gendarme suddenly seized them and said, ‘I see 
you have photographic apparatus there, and I 
demand to see whai photos you have taken 
since you entered France.’ Nor was this enough. 


He insisted, before releasing us, on examining us 
as to our route and searching every particle of 
our luggage ; and ail the while a crowd of women 
and children jeered at us, with unkind remarks, 
insisting that we were Germans. Their hostile 
behaviour was much increased when the gendarme 
told them that from our answers to his questions 
he perceived we knew too much about the country. 
At last, after considerable vexation and delay, 
we were allowed to continue our journey, to the 
accompaniment of a perfect storm of hisses from 
the hostile crowd, which had assumed large pro- 
portions during the controversy. 

The last occasion on which I was arrested was 
at Ravenna, in Italy, while there were serious 
bread-riots going on, in May 1898. We were 
delayed for a very short time. After satisfactory 
proofs of our identity, we were released with an 
ample apology; in fact, we were very courteously 
treated by the police while under arrest. 

Once, in Spain, I had an amusing experience. 
I was at a seaport town, and had strolled out 
from the hotel for an early morning walk before 
resuming my journey. I walked on for a mile or 
two beyond the town, and then left the road to 
walk along the shore and enjoy a quiet bask on 
the rocks in the sun. I was sitting reading a 
book, and occasionally glanced round to where some 
Spanish soldiers were placing a cannon in position 
on a little hill about a quarter of a mile away. 
I had not been thus occupied very long when a 
soldier came from the party and made a long 
palaver in Spanish, of which language I did not 
then know a single word. It was in vain I 
showed him that all he said was unintelligible 
to me. He became very excited, and waved his 
arms about like a man ina play. After a quarter 
of an hour of this he walked off, looking very 
unhappy, and I resumed my reading. However, 
in a short time he reappeared, trying to look 
fierce, accompanied by a pleasant-looking officer 
in gorgeous uniform and a private soldier with 
rifle and fixed sword-bayonet. The officer in the 
most polite way possible addressed me in Spanish 
and held out his hand, which I immediately 
grasped cordially, saying in English, ‘How do 
you do? I am very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance.’ Of course he did not understand what I 
said ; but he soon showed me that he only intended 
to lift me up by the hand and get me to move 
away. As far as signs could do it, I let him 
know I was quite comfortable where I was, and 
that I did not understand what he was driving 
at. At last I pulled out a Spanish and English 
conversation book, which I handed to him, sig- 
nifying he should pick out the most appropriate 
sentence for the occasion. He looked carefully 
through the book, and presently a satisfied sort 
of smile came over his face as he pointed to the 
words, ‘Let us turn round and walk home by 
another road.’ I at once fell in with this sugges- 
tion; he took my arm, led me to the main road, 
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then politely pointed my way back to the town, 
gave me a very hearty shake of the hand, and 
departed looking immensely pleased with himself. 

Another totally different kind of adventure was 
that of being lost at night in a foreign town. It 
happened this way: I was touring alone, and 
had arrived towards dusk at a large town built 
partly on a river and partly on a canal. Con- 
tinuing my ride through several streets, I at 
length came to what looked like a suitable hotel 
for the night. I put up my bicycle, had a good 
dinner, and then went out fora short walk. For 
an hour I wandered through the streets, and did 
not think about returning till a thunderstorm 
suddenly burst over the town. Then, to my 
horror, I could not find my way back, nor could 
I inquire the way, for I had neglected to take 
note of the name of my hotel or of the street in 
which it was situated. Here was a nice state of 
things! It was bad enough in daylight; but 
doubly unfortunate in the dark, in a drenching 
rain. After walking more than two hours here 
and there, I reached the outskirts of the town, 


and recognised the road by which I had entered. 


I followed as exactly as I could the way I had 
ridden ; but in the darkness this was not easy. 
However, the plan was successful; but I had 
learnt a lesson I am never likely to forget. 

I was greatly amused one morning, after a 
night spent at a very out-of-the-way place in 
France, at receiving a visit from the chief of 
police, who said he had heard the previous night 


-of the arrival of an Englishman. He apologised 


for calling at the hotel to see me, and said, ‘ The 
fact is, I am learning English. There is an 
English professor not far from here; but he 
speaks English very badly, and cannot explain 
many things to me. I have, therefore, taken the 
liberty of coming to you, and of bringing my 
books, as there are many difficulties I want 
cleared up.’ I was, of course, very pleased to 
tell him all he wanted, to the best of my ability. 
He was intensely anxious to do me a favour in 
return, and offered to drive me all over the place 
if I would stay with him a day or two. I could, 
unfortunately, accept only a very small part of 
his kind offer. 

A visit to a barber’s, one would think, could 
not at any time be notable; but, on being shaved 
in a French village quite unknown to English 
tourists, I was amused at the barber exclaiming, 
‘This, sir, will always be a memorable day for me. 
I shall always treasure the memory of it as the 
day on which I first shaved an Englishman.’ 

The Italians are very kind to English cyclists 
—at least such was our experience; and this was 
especially the case in places off the beaten track. 
Even during an hour’s stay in such a place quite 
a large number of the villagers came round us, 
all most anxious to do anything they could to 


_ make our visit pleasant. The Italians repeatedly 
-told us how much they loved the English. 


I once made a very annoying mistake in the 
Highlands of Scotland. According to my guide- 
book, there was a good hotel at the top of 
a very tedious ascent. When I arrived, tired, 
thirsty, and hungry, I found the building there, 
right enough; but it had no sign-board of any 
kind. However, as I had on one or two previous 
occasions been directed to hotels without sign- 
boards, I boldly walked into the house, entered 
one of the rooms, and rang the bell. A neat 
servant-girl made her appearance, and to her I 
confided that I was very hungry, and should be 
glad of a good dinner as quickly as possible. She 
said she would go and consult her mistress, and 
returned in a few minutes saying that her 
mistress was very sorry that they had not much 
food in the house, but that I was welcome to 
the best they could give me. Then she added, 
‘Please, sir, do you know that this is a private 
house? The first hotel on this road is five miles 
farther on.’ I waited to hear no more; and, 
hurriedly apologising, I slunk away, mounted 
my bicycle, and put enough energy into the 
machine for the next few miles to keep me from 
thinking. 

The last incident I shall mention took place 
in England. One day I had stopped at a bicycle- 
shop to buy oil; and, as no one came into the 
shop to serve me, I amused myself for some 
minutes examining the various bicycles. Suddenly 
a carriage drove up to the door, containing a 
military -looking gentleman and a pretty girl, 
evidently his daughter. He called out to me, 
directly I looked up, ‘Come here, sir.” At 
first I did not think he could be calling for me, 
so I resumed my investigation of the cycles. 
Then he called louder and more angrily than 
before, ‘Come here, sir, at once! I want you.’ 
This was rather too much for me, so I took no 
notice, thinking that would show him I was not 
the owner of the shop. After a little while, 
however, he leaped down from the carriage, rushed 
into the shop, and demanded, ‘Why did you not 
come when I called you? Don’t you want any 
orders?’ His tone was so aggressive and his 
manner so exasperating that I could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘No, sir. I don’t want any orders from 
you. ‘That’s a nice way of doing business!’ 
he shouted. ‘Why have you not sent the bicycle 
this morning as you promised?’ ‘I never pro- 
mised to send you a bicycle,’ I retorted. ‘In 
fact, I have never, to the best of my knowledge, 
seen you before.’ ‘Then you are a fine sort of 
business man,’ he yelled. ‘If it was not you, it 
was one of your men I gave the order to, and 
surely you know by the order-book exactly what 
is ordered and what is not.’ ‘No,’ I quietly 
replied, ‘I have not seen the order-book, and 
it is a matter of supreme indifference to me 
whether you gave an order or not.’ Even then 
he did not see that I was, like himself, only a 
customer, for he screamed out, ‘I have a good 
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mind to leave your shop.’ I thought it was now 
getting high time to clear up the mystery, so, 
after he had made a few more cutting remarks, 
which I listened to patiently, I explained my 
position to him. It so happened, however, just 
at that moment, that his horse became restive 
and started to run away with the carriage and 


its pretty occupant. In less time than it takes 
to tell I rushed out of the shop, and had the 
great pleasure and satisfaction of preventing what 
might have been a serious accident. Thus re- 
conciliation was made; and since that time the 
old gentleman and his family have been among 
my best friends. 


ARRECIFOS. 


CHAPTER VII.—‘ ALLA GOODA COMRADE.’ 


1UST before breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning, and when a thick 
tropic mist lay low and heavy upon 


Ripme| the waters of the lagoon, Barradas, 
On gS | who was walking the poop, heard 
the sound of oars, and called the 

captain. Rawlings came up from below as the 


boat got alongside, and Barry jumped on deck. 

‘Well, Mr Barry,’ he said pleasantly, ‘you are 
back sooner than I expected. What news?’ 

‘Bad, sir; yet not so bad as it might have 
been. We were attacked by the natives, who 
seem to be well armed, for they kept up a con- 
stant fire on the boat till we were out of range. 
She was struck in a dozen places, but fortunately 
none of us was hit.’ 

‘Curse them!’ said Rawlings, with a savage 
oath ; ‘are they going to stop us from diving?’ 

‘Oh no! I don’t think they will trouble us 
in that way. If they do we can easily beat 
them off. But there’s not much chance of their 
letting us land on the big island and making 
that our headquarters.’ 

‘Then what shall we do?’ asked Rawlings, 
chewing his cigar and angrily pacing the deck. 

‘Stay where we are and work the lagoon from 
this end,’ replied the mate. ‘We have three 
months’ work here, within as many miles of us; 
and I believe we can fill the ship about here, 
without going near the lee side of the lagoon. 
Yesterday afternoon we could see the shell lying 
on the bottom anywhere in from four to six 
fathoms.’ (This part of Barry’s story was quite 
true.) ‘And that low, sandy island astern of us 
will do splendidly for a rotting-out station. Our 
boys will soon put up some coco-nut-leaf houses. 
It’s handy, too—almost within hailing distance of 
the ship.’ 

Rawlings’s equanimity was at once restored. 
‘Ah! that is good news—about the shell, any- 
way. Ready for breakfast, Mr Barry ?’ 

During breakfast Barry, with a secret delight 
at the fiction, gave Rawlings, Barradas, and the 
Greek an account of the manner in which he and 
his men were attacked. The Greek, who had 
been examining the boat, and who would have 
the job of repairing the damage done by the 
bullets of the savages—fired at the boat by Joe 
and Velo when she was empty—suggested to Raw- 


lings that, later on, the whole crew should make 
a night-attack on the native village, and, as he 
expressed it, ‘wipa outa the whole lota of the 
nigga.’ 

‘What’s the use of our doing that?’ said 
Barradas gloomily. ‘As long as they don’t inter- 
fere with us again we may as well leave them 
alone.’ 

The Greek snapped his jaws together like a 
shark, and then grinned. ‘I tella you the 
trutha; I would as soona shoota a Kanaka as I 
would shoota a rat.’ 

‘Then you had better keep that to yourself,’ 
said Barry pointedly. ‘If these Kanaka sailors of 
ours heard you say that, they would turn rusty 
on us and cause a lot of trouble.’ 

‘Quite true, Mr Barry,’ said Rawlings suavely ; 
‘but Paul doesn’t mean altogether what he says.’ 

The Greek was about to make an angry pro- 
test when he met a glance from the captain’s eye, 
vicious, angry, and warning. 

However, Barry was making his points, and was 
keenly observant. ‘I may as well tell you all,’ he 
said with apparent bluntness, looking at each of 
the three in turn, ‘that if I am to have these 
men turned over to me when we begin diving, 
I won’t have any interference. If you, Paul, 
and you, Barradas, begin to knock them about 
when I’m boss of them—as you have done 
hitherto—they ll bolt, every man-Jack of them ; 
and, besides that, I won’t have it.’ 

‘T’ll see that you have no interference, Mr 
Barry,’ said Rawlings quickly ; ‘and I am sure 
that Mr Barradas and Paul will bear in mind 
what you say.’ 

‘I won’t meddle with the men under your 
charge, Mr Barry,’ said Barradas. ‘I know my 
duty, and don’t want to be told about it.’ He 
spoke sullenly, but more at the captain than to 
Barry. 

‘Of coursa nota,’ broke in the Greek, with an 
amiable smile. ‘Of coursa we will nota meddla 
with the men. We are alla gooda comrade, 
thanka the gooda Goda.’ 

For a moment or two a wild desire to seize the 
treacherous scoundrel by the throat possessed 
Barry ; but, fearful of betraying himself, he rose 
and went on deck. 

In the afternoon the brig was brought in close 
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under the islet, the sails were unbent, and some of 
the deserted houses occupied by the native divers. 
At Barry’s request, Joe was appointed overseer, 
and was to live on shore with them. The islet 
itself was not more than two miles in length, and 
was connected with the next one by a reef which 
was dry at low-water; and, in fact, the whole 
of the thirteen islands were joined to each 
other except where the deep-water passage into 
the lagoon broke the continuity. It was, there- 
fore, possible, at low-water, to walk from the 
south-east islet, which the natives called Ujilong, 
to the big island visited the previous day by 
Barry, and which—so Mrs Tracey told him—was 
named Tebuan. The intervening islands were, 
like Ujilong, uninhabited, though on all of them 
houses were standing; they had all been deserted 
after the raid made on Ujilong village, and the 
inhabitants had fled to the security afforded them 
by the dense jungle on Tebuan. 

Work was begun on the following morning by 
Barry with the two boats, each carrying a crew 
of six men. Before sunset, so plentiful was the 
pearl-shell, and so easily obtainable—for the depth 
of water ran but from four to six fathoms—that 
more than half-a-ton was brought to the low, 
sandy islet, ready for Rawlings and Barradas in 
the morning. 

Day after day the work continued, the native 
divers exerting themselves to the utmost to 
obtain as much shell as possible, while Raw- 
lings, the second mate, and the boatswain searched 
every bivalve for pearls, cleaned and then packed 
the shell into boxes, and stowed it into the 
hold. 

At the end of the first week six tons of shell 
were in the hold of the Mahina; and although 
no pearls of any great size had been found, 
many hundreds, ranging in value from ten pounds 
downwards, and a vast number of ‘seed’ pearls 
as well, were shown to Barry by Rawlings as the 
result of the week’s work. 

‘Of course, Barry,’ said Rawlings genially, ‘I 
intend, as I said before, to let you stand in with 
me. I quite recognise that you are something 
more to me than a mere chief-officer at fifteen 
pounds a month. You are doing all the hard 
work, and are entitled to share in my good luck.’ 

‘And I, as I have told you, Captain Rawlings, 
do not want anything more than that to which 
I am entitled,’ replied Barry quietly. ‘I am 
anxious—most anxious—to see the Mahina with 
a full cargo under her hatches.’ 

‘And that will be accomplished within four 
months, Mr Barry, at the rate we are going on 
at. now,’ said Rawlings, with his usual sweet 
smile. ‘The men seem to be working uncom- 
monly well under your supervision.’ 

‘They are working very hard indeed; and I 
think I can get them to continue at it until the 
brig is filled. But now and then we must give 
them a few days’ liberty.’ 


‘Certainly, Mr Barry, replied the captain 
affably ; and then, motioning his chief-officer to 
a seat, and calling the steward to bring the spirit- 
stand, he offered his cigar-case to his officer. 

‘Let us take a quiet little drink and a smoke, 
Mr Barry. Now, tell me—what do you think 
the past week’s work amounts to? You are an 
experienced man in the pearling business ; I have 
no practical knowledge myself. 

‘I think that the shell we have obtained so 
far will bring over a thousand to fifteen hundred 
pounds in Singapore or Hong-kong, and the 
pearls you have shown me will certainly bring 
another thousand; in London you would get 
fifteen hundred for them.’ 

Rawlings’s eyes sparkled. ‘Then, in fact, as we 
are going on now, we are getting shell and pearls 
to the value of, say, two thousand pounds a week, 
at least ?’ 

‘Yes, about that,’ answered Barry carelessly ; 
‘but I dare say that when we get on to the big 
six-fathom bed in the middle of the lagoon— 
which I am leaving until we have worked 
out those near by—we can count on getting 
about three thousand pounds’ worth of shell and 
pearls every week for three or four or five months 
at the very least. I have never seen such rich 
patches in all my experience, and I shall not be 
surprised if we get some very fine pearls. For 
instance, I can point you out two or three shells 
now in the boats, all of which, I think by their 
appearance, will contain big pearls.’ 

Stepping to the rail, he called out to Velo, 
‘Pass up those three big shells, Velo.’ 

Barradas and the Greek joined them, and 
watched the shells being opened. The first con- 
tained two fairly large pearls, but their value 
was greatly discounted by their irregular shape ; 
yet even these were worth thirty pounds or 
thirty-five pounds each; the remaining two were 
then opened, and an eager ‘Ah! ah!’ of delight 
burst from Rawlings when there was revealed in 
each a pearl of exquisite beauty and shape, and 
of great size. 

‘In Tahiti a local buyer would offer you a 
hundred pounds each for pearls such as these,’ 
said Barry as, after wiping them with his hand- 
kerchief, he handed them over to the captain ; 
‘in Auckland or Singapore you would be offered 
more.’ Then, apparently no longer interested in 
the subject, he went to his cabin to change his 
clothes for supper. 

On the following Saturday—ten days after 
diving operations had commenced—the men, at 
Barry’s request, were given three full days’ 
liberty. Some of them wanted to make a 
fishing excursion, others to hunt for robber- 
crabs at night-time on the adjoining islets ; others 
to attend to the puraka* plantations of the de- 


*A gigantic species of the tuber called taro by the 
Polynesians (Arum esculentum). 
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serted village. And as Barry himself hoped, he 
said, that he might shoot a wild-pig or two, he 
decided to remain on shore with the men until 
the following Monday. 

Rawlings, whose whole sou! was in the work 
of searching for pearls, did not offer to join 
him, much to Barry’s satisfaction, for he had 
a certain object in view. He had taken pos- 
session of the best of the native houses in the 
deserted village, and Joe and Velo had put it in 
good order, and were to share it with him at 
night. 

At sunset Barry and his men left the brig and 
rowed ashore; and, as soon as they landed, the 
natives, at a word from Velo, lopped off the 
lateral branches of a tall pandanus palm, and, 
collecting numbers of fallen and dried coco-palm 
branches, built them into a pyramidal shape from 
the foot of the tree to its top. 

‘Light it, said Barry. 

Velo struck a match and applied it to the base 
of the pyramid. In an instant it flared up, and 
in a few minutes a great pillar of fire was roaring 
and crackling, and sending showers of sparks high 
in the air, and lighting up the shore and lagoon 
for a mile around. 

Rawlings and the others, who were examining 
pearls under cover of the poop awning by the 
aid of half-a-dozen lanterns, took but little 
notice. 

‘They mean to enjoy themselves to-night,’ said 
Rawlings. ‘Well, they deserve to. They are 
working well.’ 

‘Yes, sir, said the native steward respectfully, 
as he placed a bottle of brandy and glasses on 
the skylight. ‘Those men they tell me to-day 
that they would make a big fire to-night, because 
they have liberty. That is native fashion, sir.’ 

‘Ah! I see,’ said Rawlings, carelessly dropping 
another pearl into a cigar-box which was placed 
between himself and the others. 

As soon as the fire had burnt out, and only 
the faintly glowing bole of the pandanus palm 
remained, Barry, accompanied by Velo and Joe, 
set out along the beach towards the chain of 
islets trending north and westward. Both Velo 
and Joe carried bundles on their shoulders, in 
addition to their rifles and ammunition, and as 
they walked they talked freely with their officer. 

‘You are sure that Mrs Tracey would see that 
ere fire, sir?’ inquired Joe. 

‘Certain, Joe. The reflection could be seen 
forty miles away, and Tebuan is only twenty. 
The island at which we are to meet is only 
fifteen miles from here along the beach and 
reefs, and if she started as soon as we did, we 
should meet her there long before midnight.’ 

The seaman chuckled. ‘The poor lady will be 
mighty pleased to see us again, sir—won’t she? 
I do ’ope, sir, as how it won’t be long before we 
settles up with them bloody-minded pirates.’ 


‘Not until the brig is full of pearl-shell, Joe. 
Then we shall act—swiftly and suddenly. You 
have been careful not to let your three mates 
know anything, I hope ?’ 

‘Not I, sir, answered the seaman earnestly. 
‘Not a word will I say until you give me the 
word to do so. And they will stand by us, sir, 
never fear, for they all likes you; and Sam 
Button and Sharkey’ (two of the four white 
sailors) ‘want very bad to be let come in the 
boats with us.’ 

‘We must be careful as yet, Joe,’ replied Barry. 
‘I have no doubt that Sam and Sharkey and 
Peter will help us when the time comes; but I 
don’t want to raise any suspicion. We must keep 
this business dark from them until the time 
does come to act.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir, assented the sailor; ‘and even if 
they sided with the skipper, we needn’t have no 
cause to fear. The natives is with you to a man, 
sir. I can see that easy enough ; they just follows 
you with their eyes like a dog does its master.’ 

Barry nodded and smiled contentedly. The 


| native crew were, he knew, devoted to him, and 


could be relied on to preserve the secrecy so 
essential to the fulfilment of the plans he had in 
view. 

The tide was falling fast, and the connecting 
reef between the islands was dry, so. that Barry 
and his two companions had no trouble in cross- 
ing from one to the other. For nearly three 
hours they marched on in silence, sometimes 
along the hard white sand of the inner lagoon 
beach, sometimes along narrow paths running 
parallel with the outer iron-bound coast, where 
the slow-sweeping billows curled themselves, to 
break with a sound like muffled thunder upon 
the black wall of reef fringing the silent shore. 
At midnight they reached a little island of not 
more than a mile in length and half a mile in 
width. In the clear starlight night they saw the 
figures of six persons coming towards them on the 
beach. 

Barry struck a match, held it aloft for an 
instant, and then called out, ‘Are you there, 
Mrs Tracey ?’ 

‘I am here, Mr Barry ;’ and, followed by three 
stalwart men and the two young women who 
had formerly accompanied her at their first meet- 
ing, Mrs Tracey, although still lame, hastened to 
him and shook his hand warmly. 

‘We started immediately we saw your fire,’ 
she said, ‘but came across the lagoon in canoes, 
instead of walking. Now, come with me. There 
are several empty houses here, just over the brow 
of the beach; and in one of them there is a 
midnight supper for us all—crayfish, baked fish, 
pork, and chickens, and young coco-nuts to drink.’ 

The two native women leading the way, the 
whole party soon gained the houses, which stood 
in a thick grove of giant jackfruit-trees. A 
bright fire was blazing in the open, and spread 
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out on the matted floor of the best of the houses 
was the midnight supper. 

‘We are quite safe here,’ said Mrs Tracey as 
she bade Barry be seated; ‘this fire cannot be 
seen from the ship—can it?’ 

‘No,’ answered the mate; ‘and I took care to 
let Rawlings know that I would let some of the 
men come down as far as the middle island to hunt 
and fish. So, even if he does see the fire, he will 
conclude it has been lit by them. Now, tell me, 
are you well?’ 

‘Well indeed ; and happier, far happier, than 
I have been for long, long months. I was over- 
joyed to see your signal, and to know that all 
was going well, and that I should see you to- 
night. Now let me bring my native friends to 
shake hands with you. The two girls, Pani and 
Toea, you have seen before; the men are my 
bodyguard.’ 

‘And a fine bodyguard they are, said Barry 
as he shook hands with the men, who then, with 
smiling and interested faces, sat down at the 
farther end of the house with Velo, Joe, and the 
two women. 

‘I have brought you some things which will be 
useful. In one bundle are provisions—all the 
best delicacies that the steward and I could find, 
and tea, coffee, sugar, and condensed milk. I did 
not even forget a teapot.’ 

‘How kind of you!’ she said. ‘The little pro- 
visions the captain of the Golden City gave me are 
quite exhausted. Oh! do let me make some tea 
now. There is a native well here among the 
jackfruit-trees, with good water.’ 

‘The other bundle contains calicoes, prints, and 
all that sort of gear, with two pairs of canvas 
shoes—the smallest I could get. You mustn’t cut 
your feet again, you know.’ 

‘How thoughtful you are!’ she said, touching 
his hand gently. Then she asked artlessly, ‘Are 
you married, Mr Barry ?’ 

‘No; but I hope to be when we return to 
Sydney. I'll tell you the story by-and-by, Mrs 
Tracey, if you care to hear it.’ 

‘Of course I shall,’ she said brightly; ‘and I 
shall see her too—shan’t I?’ 

‘I hope so,’ answered Barry, with a smile. 
‘But we shall have a long spell here yet before 
we can settle up matters with Rawlings and the 
others—three months at least.’ 

‘That will soon pass. Now let me see about 
the tea, and then well have a long talk. You’ll 
stay all night—won’t you ?’ 

‘And all to-morrow’-as well. The men have 
three days’ liberty, and’ Rawlings thinks I am 
going pig-hunting to-morrow.’ 

As they ate their supper Barry told her all 
that had happened since he had seen her, and of 
the richness of the pearl-beds then being worked. 
‘There is no fear,’ he added, ‘of Rawlings coming 
to Tebuan. That idea of mine of firing at our 
boat was a happy one; and although Joe here is 


the only white sailor in the secret, the other 
three on board will stand to us when the time 
arrives. As for the native crew, they have sworn 
to help us; and when I am out with them in 
the boats they often laugh at the way we are 
fooling the captain. I have promised them, on 
your behalf, a hundred dollars each as a bonus 
when we reach either Sydney or Singapore.’ 
‘You think of everything, Mr Barry,’ she said 
gratefully. ‘Now let me tell you that I too have 
been working. Every day since I saw you the 
Tebuan people have been diving for me, and I 
think we must have quite two or three tons of 
shell. The pearls we have found I brought with 
me to show you. There is a coco-nut shell 
nearly half-full—some are simply lovely. And 
now I think of it, I won't show them to 
you; I shall keep them for your future wife.’ 


That was indeed a happy night for Barry, Mrs 
Tracey, and their native friends. No one cared 
to sleep, for there was much to be talked of and 
plans arranged for future meetings. Once every 
week Mrs Tracey was to await Barry and Velo 
at the little island, and each party was to report 
progress. 

Early in the morning Velo, Joe, and Barry 
set out on a pig-hunt, accompanied by the three 
male natives from Tebuan, leaving Mrs Tracey 
to ‘keep house,’ as she called it, on the little 
island, and look over the treasures brought to 
her from the ship. 

Late in the afternoon the hunters returned 
with their spoil—three gaunt, fierce-looking wild- 
pigs; and then, after a meal had been cooked 
and eaten, the white man and woman bade each 
other good-bye for another week. 


THE SUMMER WIND. 


Tue breezes come, the breezes pass, 
And up the glen they run, revealed 
Against an overflowing field 

Of gleaming undulating grass. 


Like benedictions on the earth, 
Like blessings on the summer day, 
They make a soul more glad than gay, 
And wake a joy more deep than mirth. 


The troubles of the town increase ; 
But here there is no stir nor strife, 
And here ’tis good to bring a life 

To be persuaded back to peace. 


I wish the year contained a day 
When none should suffer, die, or weep: 
One rest for all upon the steep, 

One well for all beside the way. 


The town is very tired. Alas! 
Its thin smile cannot mask its pain ; 
And they are rich enough who gain 
Cool breezes and a couch of grass. 


J. J. Bewt. 
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